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ABSTRACT 



This paper explores the roles that "entheogens" have played 
in religions from early shaman times to contemporary indigenous and syncretic 
practices. The word "entheogen" was coined to denote pschyoactive chemicals 
and botanicals which engender the experience of God within (Ott, 1993) . Part 
1 of the paper points to three background changes that provide a more 
supportive climate for investigating entheogens than has occurred for many 
years. Part 2 discusses entheogens' possible contributions to religious and 
educational research. Part 3 describes provocative pilot studies and research 
questions which can guide additional research. Some of these topics are: the 
nature of the human mind; pastoral counseling; experimental mysticism; and 
the dispute over drug-assisted primary religious experience. Contains 95 
references. (EH) 
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Ought it to be assumed that in all men the mixture of religion with other 
elements should be identical? Ought it, indeed, to be assumed that the 
lives of all men should show identical religious elements? In other words, 
is the existence of so many religious types and sects and creeds 
regrettable? 

To these questions I answer “No” emphatically. And my reason is that I 
do not see how it is possible that creatures in such different positions and 
with such different powers as human individuals are, should have exactly 
the same functions nor should we be expected to work out identical 
solutions. Each, from his peculiar angle of observation, takes in a certain 
sphere of fact and trouble, which each must deal with in a unique 
manner. 

William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902 

Mentor edition, 1958, page 368 



TIMELY NOTES 



PBS television stations are now airing a 5-part series on world religions 
with Bill Moyers interviewing Huston Smith. You may want to 
suggest that your students, colleagues, and congregants read Smith’s 
writings on entheogens. These are listed in our bibliography. 



On Wednesday, April 10th, Tom Roberts, one of the coauthors of this 
paper, will be giving a lecture Psychoactive Sacraments: My 
Entheogenic Religion at the Open Society Institute of the Lindesmith 
Center, 888 Seventh Ave., from 4-6 PM. Enter on 56th or 57th Street. It 
is free and open to the public, but be sure to call ahead to reserve a 
place since seating is limited: 212-887-0695. 
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Abstract 

The word “entheogen” was coined to denote chemicals and botanicals which engender the 
experience of god within (Ott, 1993). From the early origins of shamanic religions through 
contemporary indigenous and syncretic religions, entheogens have played a number of roles. 
Sometimes they were perceived as sacraments, sometimes as gifts of the gods, sometimes 
as demonic, sometimes as gods themselves. Summarizing the research, Grinspoon and 
Bakalar (1979, p. 267) conclude that, “It should not be necessary to supply any more proof 
that psychedelic drugs produce experiences that those who undergo them regard as religious 
in the fullest sense.” Fascinating and important questions remain to be researched 
concerning these “plants of the gods.” What research opportunities do entheogens 
present for educational and religious researchers? 

Part 1 of this paper points to three background changes which provide a more supportive 
climate for investigating entheogens than has occurred for many years. These are: (1) a 
multistate paradigm, that is, an intellectual climate that recognizes that human behavior and 
experience occur in many mindbody states; (2) the growth of psychology to consider whether 
human nature includes a spiritual aspect, the effects of ego transcendence, and mystical 
experiences; and (3) within religious communities the growing recognition that, along with 
the usual foundations of religion — belief, ritual, the written word, and religious 
organization — primary religious experience forms an additional and essential foundation for 
religion. 

Part 2 exemplifies entheogens' possible contributions to religious and educational research. 
Examples are drawn from three areas research: (1) theoretical and conceptual research, 
defining concepts such as “transpersonal,” “mystical experience,” and “unitive mindbody 
states” while exploring the theoretical connection of humanity’s spiritual aspect with 
mystical or intense religious mindbody states; (2) empirical research, describing previous 
research using psychoactive substances for entheogenic or therapeutic purposes; (3) current 
research study, correlational studies reporting on people who currently use entheogens for 
primary religious experiences using the Mysticism Scale (Hood, 1975). 

Part 3 presents some provocative pilot studies, and research questions which can guide 
additional research. Topics are: (1) the nature of the human mind, (2) pastoral counseling, (3) 
experimental mysticism, (4) the dispute over the authenticity of drug-assisted primary 
religious experience, (5) entheogenic origins of religion, and (6) policy issues. Finally, part 3 
makes recommendations for an entheogen-based research agenda. 
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Entheogens — Return off the Ostracized 

The decisive question in the human being's life is this, am I related to 
something infinite or not? - C. G. Jung 



Introduction 

Humans are not only physical, mental, and emotional beings but also spiritual ones. This 
spiritual aspect is innate to humankind according to Assagioli (1965), Fowler (1991), Grof 
(1992), Maslow (1968), Jung (1958, 1973), Walsh and Vaughan (1993), Wilber (1995), and 
the world's major religious traditions (Smith, 1958, 1992). Whereas this spiritual aspect is 
natural, actualizing it is not universal, albeit the potential exists (Greeley, 1974; James, 1982; 
Maslow, 1968; Stace, 1961). Experiencing intense religious or mystical phenomena often 
increases the individual's awareness of an underlying unity with others, nature, life, God, 
Goddess, the One, or Ultimate Reality. This unity exists beyond the finite boundaries of the 
physical human body (Assagioli, 1965; Steindl-Rast, in press). 

In this paper we will discuss entheogens, psychoactive plants and chemicals used 
religiously (Lucas, 1995; Ruck, Bigwood, Staples, Ott, & Wasson, 1979). Common 
entheogens are peyote, LSD, psychoactive mushrooms, ayahuasca, marijuana, and a host of 
other synthetic and natural compounds. While these substances may also be used for other 
purposes, it is their spiritual use that qualifies them as entheogens. Apparently the 
entheogen-based spiritual quest is making a return to Western religion after being exiled for 
many years. 

Part 1 of this paper describes some ongoing background changes in the intellectual 
climate, psychology, and religion: these provide a nurturing context which fosters the return of 
entheogens. Part 2 describes a study of mystical experience among university students and 
attendees at a religious conference-retreat about entheogens. Part 3 presents leads to future 
research. 

Part 1 — Contextual Shifts 

Beginning in the late 1950s and continuing today, we see three broad background shifts 
that facilitate the return of entheogens; all of these are changes in the general intellectual 
background, psychology, and religion. 

Intellectual Context 

In contrast to two or three decades ago, there is increasing recognition in today's 
intellectual environment that humans produce and use many mindbody states in addition to 
our ordinary awake state (Murphy, 1992; Roberts, 1989). Most everyone is familiar with the 
ordinary awake state of consciousness, the sleeping state, and the dreaming state. Each 
state of consciousness differs distinctly from another; for example, sleeping discretely varies 
from the normal awake state and from the state of intoxication. Other labels have been 
applied to these discrete states of consciousness such as psychophysiological states and 
mindbody states (Roberts, 1989). Instead of using state of consciousness, we have chosen to 
use the more descriptive phrase mindbody state to emphasize the interconnection between 
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the mind (psychological) and body (physiological).The ideas that all worthwhile abilities 
occur only in our ordinary awake state and its correlate, that other states are useless and/or 
harmful, are increasingly recognized as erroneous assumptions that interfere with science and 
restrict scholarship; Roberts and Hruby (1996) name this the “Singlestate Fallacy.” 

In the 1950s and 1960s altered states were less acceptable as topics of intellectual 
inquiry, but with their acceptance has come the recognition that a complete psychology must 
include observations of psychological processes in all states, not just our ordinary state. 

“The most important obligation of any science is that its descriptive and theoretical language 
embrace all the phenomena of its subject matter; the data from [altered states of 
consciousness] cannot be ignored if we are to develop a comprehensive psychology” (Tart, 
1960, p. 6). The same principle applies equally to education and religion as well as to 
psychology. 

Today psychotechnologies for achieving a greater range of mindbody states such as 
meditation, dreams, hypnosis, imagery, sensory isolation and overload, some prayer and 
spiritual routines, biofeedback, yoga, the martial arts, and so forth are ground breaking topics 
for scholarly and intellectual study. Many, if not most, introductory textbooks in psychology 
feature chapters or sections on altered states of consciousness. While a climate of openness 
to a multistate model of human nature is by no means universal, the singlestate proponents 
are dying and retiring as Kuhn (1962) describes. The increasing acceptance of the multistate 
paradigm by the younger replacements places entheogens (as another method for changing 
mindbody states) in a friendlier climate of ideas. 

Psychological Context 

Within psychology a number of related topics has emerged. Ego-transcendence ( Journal 
of Transpersonal Psychology, 1969+) has opened questions which have to do with 
experiences that entheogens often, but not always, provide. Does human nature include a 
natural desire to transcend the ego? In his later writings, Maslow (1967, 1968) describes 
ego-transcendence as a stage “beyond self-actualization.” In Religions, Values and Peak 
Experiences (1964, p. xiv) he specifically refers to the LSD-assisted work of Grof. Jungian 
psychology (Jung, 1958, 1973) particularly the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (Myers, 1987), 
even though it is not oriented toward transcendence, has directed the attention of many 
people toward Jung's psychology with its emphasis on the collective unconscious and 
archetypes. Entheogens often put one in touch with archetypical experiences. In both 
theoretical and empirical articles (e.g., Lukoff & Lu, 1988) The Journal of Transpersonal 
Psychology (1969+) chronicles much of the pioneering research on mindbody experiences and 
psychotechnologies, including meditation, psychedelics, mystical experiences, egoless 
experiences, and psychotechnologies for achieving these states. 

Religious Context 

In the past few years several events have occurred which may indicate that entheogens 
are being seriously reconsidered within segments of the American religious community and 
government. These events include, among others, ; 

8 the growth of Pentacostalism with its emphasis on religious experience as more 

fundamental than belief, church organization, or established ritual (Cox, 1993); 
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0 the disenchantment of many people, especially young people, with some traditional 
religions whose legitimacy is based on dogmatic beliefs, the written word, unfulfilling 
ritual, and religious organization. “Where are religious experiences?” they ask; 

° the Chicago Theological Seminary cosponsored an entheo genic ally oriented conference, 
Psychoactive Sacraments, which is anticipated to be the first of a series of such 
conference-retreats; 

° publication of a book which reviews the entheogenic literature during the past four 
decades, Religion and Psychoactive Sacraments: A Bibliographic Guide (Roberts & 
Hruby, 1995); 

® the passage of the Religious Freedom Restoration Act and the Native American 
Freedom of Religion Act by Congress (also see Aberle 1991); 

® the growth of American and immigrant religions which use entheogens; 

• interest in Eastern and experience-based religions; 

• rave masses and services [raves usually involve the use of the psychoactive substance 
MDMA also know as ecstasy, “E” or Adam which is described as an empathogen 
(Adamson, 1985) or entactogen, “touching the self within,” (Shulgin, 1995)]; 

• the founding of the Council on Spiritual Practices, San Francisco (1994+). 

A growing distinction is being made between religious uses of psychoactive plants and 
chemicals such as that by the Native American Church (Aberle, 1991) and their secular uses 
(The Entheogen Law Reporter, 1993+; Multidisciplinary Association for Psychedelic Studies, 
1990+). Distinctions are being made on the basis of spiritual intent (Jesse, 1995), liturgical 
use within ecclesiastical settings (Lucas, 1995), substances used (those promoting mystical 
states and which are non-addictive), and preferred outcomes (mystical, sacred, and/or 
primary religious experience). Ongoing research on the Uniao do Vegetal Church (McKenna 
& Grob, 1994), one of two contemporary Brazilian religions which use ayahuasca, may point 
the way to similar religious practices and research in the United States. 

One of Pahnke's (1964) subjects in the entheogen-based Good Friday Experiment (see 
below), Rev. Mike Young, currendy a Unitarian-Universalist Minister, poses entheogen- 
based questions which combine pastoral and theological concerns and raise topics which 
entheogen researchers need to address (Young, 1995): 

• Here are some drugs that reshape and reframe our meaning-making in ways that we 
religious leaders have always said were good. How could that be naughty? (p. 37) 

e How will we respond to our own followers telling us that the drug experience is religious 
experience, that our faith boundaries are fluid, if not passd? (p. 38) 

• How do we learn to most usefully and effectively evoke the set and create the setting for 
non-particularisdc religious experience? (p. 38) 
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The expansion of intellectual context to accept a multistate paradigm, the growth of psychology 
to study all mindbody states and ways of achieving them, the expansion of religion to recognize the 
importance of primary religious experience, and the expansion of experience-based 
religions — together these chronicle a shifting social climate that is hospitable to entheogens. 

Part 2 — The Varieties of Mystical Experience: 

Theory and Research 

Entheogens, psychoactive plants and substances used for spiritual/religious purposes, have 
been employed for centuries by shamans and indigenous peoples as a kind of “skeleton key” 
(Richard, 1975) to unlock the door to the other world, the spiritual or transcendent realm (Furst, 
1972; Samorini, 1995; Schultes & Hofmann, 1992; Walsh, 1990). This part of the paper has three 
purposes: (1) to explore the theoretical and conceptual connection of humanity’s spiritual aspect 
with mystical mindbody states; (2) to present empirical research of psychoactive substances used 
spiritually or therapeutically; and (3) to report the results of a recent research study of individuals 
who currently use entheogens by examining their experience of mystical phenomena through the use 
of the Mysticism Scale (Hood, 1975). 

Theoretical and Conceptual Research 

Transpersonal Experiences. “ Transpersonal experiences may be defined as experiences in 
which the sense of identity or self extends beyond ( trans ) the individual or personal to encompass 
wider aspects of humankind, life, psyche, and cosmos” (Walsh & Vaughan, 1993, p. 3). Therefore, 
mystical, peak, ecstatic, numinous, transcendent, intense spiritual, and primary religious experiences 
can be viewed as one group of similar transpersonal experiences. These numerous terms, although 
not identical, overlap in their definitions and share some of the same characteristics or qualities. 
Specifically, they all express an underlying sense of unity or experience of oneness (James, 1982; 
Pahnke, 1963; Stace, 1961). 

These unitive experiences or unitive mindbody states might be considered the most intense 
subset of transpersonal experiences since they not only expand the boundaries of the ego to include 
wider aspects of life but also dissolve these boundaries in such a way as to momentarily connect 
with Supreme Reality. Grof (1975), besides defining transpersonal experiences as going beyond the 
usual ego boundaries, adds an alteration in the usual sense of time and/or space. Meditative, 
shamanic, contemplative, and entheogenic mindbody states, to name a few, are other groups of 
transpersonal experiences which may or may not lead to mystical or primary religious experience. 

Maslow discovered the transpersonal realm when he was studying self-actualized individuals, 
that is, individuals who seemed to have reached their potential (Maslow, 1964, 1968; Roberts, 

1978). Maslow found that many of these self-actualizers had what he labeled “peak” experiences 
which connected the percipient to what he termed the “transhuman” or “transpersonal” realm of 
existence. He equated peak experiences to “secularized religious or mystical or transcendent 
experiences” (1964, p. xii). 

Since the term “peak experience” was coined by Maslow, it has been employed in 
various contexts both generally , encompassing the entire range of exceptionally 
meaningful human experiences, and specifically, delineating a transcendental form of 
consciousness, the hallmark of which is unity. (Richards, et al., 1977, p. 1) 
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As in the research study by Richards et al. (1977), this paper deals exclusively with the 
latter definition of “peak experience.” Mystical or primary religious experiences which have 
been posited to be the inspirational source for creating ritual, developing beliefs, and 
obligating action-the foundations of traditional religions (Campbell, 1988; Maslow, 1964; 
Steindl-Rast (in press). 

Mystical Mindbody States. Peak experiences are similar to the mystical experiences 
described in the some of the classic works on mysticism, Bucke's (1961) Cosmic 
Consciousness, originally written in 1901, James’ (1982 )Varieties of Religious Experience, 
originally written in 1902, Stace’s (1961) Mysticism and Philosophy, and Underhill's (1930) 
Mysticism. Csikszentmihalyi’s (1990) description of “flow” Greeley's (1974) ecstatic 
experience, and the integral level of Masters and Houston (1966) are also descriptions of 
transcendent mystical experiences. Maslow (1964; 1968) preferred the term “peak” over 
“mystical” in order to prevent any confusion with the various connotations of “religious.” 
Hood (1974) explains that intense religious experiences are commonly labeled “mystical,” 
“peak,” or “ecstatic.” 

Stace (1961) examined the written accounts of mystical experiences of Eastern and 
Western religious and philosophical traditions across the centuries and categorized the 
phenomenological characteristics of what he termed extrovertive and introvertive [sic] 
mystical experiences. The basic difference between the extrovertive and introvertive 
mystical experience lies in the type of unity that is experienced. Extrovertive mystical unity 
focuses on an outward type of unity in which the One is seen shining through the multiplicity 
of the world. The two characteristics of extrovertive unity are the Unifying Vision where all 
things are seen as One and the more concrete apprehension of the One as an inner 
subjectivity or a sense that life is present in all things. 

The introvertive mystical experience is inner directed awareness or as Stace labels it 
“consciousness” in which the multiplicity has been transcended. He explains that this type of 
unity is more deeply rewarding and, in a sense, a more full or real mystical experience 
because it also transcends time and space. The two characteristics of introvertive unity are 
the Unitary Consciousness, pure consciousness of the One or the Void. 

Stace also delineates five characteristics which are common to both the extrovertive and 
introvertive mystical experience. These are: (1) sense of objective reality, a noetic knowing, 
as James (1982) termed it; (2) deep feelings of blessedness, peace, joy, etc.; (3) feelings of 
the holy, sacred, or divine; (4) paradoxicality, the experience of the simultaneous truth of 
polar opposites; and (5) the alleged ineffability of these experiences by the mystics 
themselves. See Table 1 which outlines the separate and similar characteristics of Stace’s 
extrovertive and introvertive mystical experiences. Other researchers also see the unity 
experience as the hallmark of mystical experience and use the terms internal and external 
unity rather than Stace’s introvertive and extrovertive (Pahnke, 1963; Richards, 1975; 
Richards et al., 1977). 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



In addition to Stace, the writings of other philosophers, psychologists, and researchers 
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such as Bucke (1961), James (1982), and Underhill (1930) have been used as springboards 
for empirically assessing mystical phenomena (Hood, 1974, 1975; Pahnke, 1969; Richards et 
al., 1977). Using Stace’s (1961) work, Hood (1975) developed the Mysticism Scale (M 
Scale), a self-report of past experiences of mystical phenomena, which is the most commonly 
used instrument for assessing mystical experience (Doblin, 1990; Hood, Morris, & Watson, 
1993; Lukoff & Lu, 1988). The M Scale is discussed and presented in detail in the current 
research section (Hruby, 1996). 

These phenomenological experiences of mysticism are associated with a wide range of 
triggers or antecedents such as attending religious services, chanting, childbirth, dreaming, 
drumming, entheogens, fasting, guided imagery, psychoactive substances, meditation, near- 
death experiences, contemplative prayer, relaxation techniques, sensory deprivation, sexual 
lovemaking, and various physical routines such as regulated breathing, yoga, aikido, and 
dancing (Greeley, 1974; Maslow, 1964; Noble, 1987). 

This long list of triggers suggests that there are many experiences, practices, spiritual or 
otherwise, that seem to catalyze mystical experiences. Sometimes mystical experiences 
seem to occur “out of the blue” as if something extra happens one particular time while 
watching a sunset or meditating. This extra something has been conceptualized as a force or 
energy, and sometimes referred to as grace , that exists beyond the individual’s personal ego 
boundaries (Greeley, 1974; Smith, 1992; Zaehner, 1961). 

Adjunctive methods are often used to aid shifting from one mindbody state to another 
such as chanting, drumming, ecstatic dancing, administration of psychoactive substances, and 
meditative or yogic practices (McKenna, 1992). Entheogens have been used for thousands of 
years to alter mindbody states (Wasson, 1968). Maslow (1968) suggests that psychedelics 
might be used in the right settings and with the right people to enhance the possibility of such 
an occurrence rather than wait for it to occur naturally. 

Previous Empirical Research 

There is only room for the consideration of a few studies in this section of Part 2. 

Pahnke ’s study in experimental mysticism is presented in detail since it is referred to 
throughout this paper and is regarded as a classic in the scientific study of psychedelics. 

Other studies are mentioned and examined in varying degree; all are presented because of 
their relevance to our discussion of entheogens. 

Pahnke ’s Good Friday Experiment On Good Friday in 1962 Pahnke (1963, 1969) 
conducted a double-blind experiment: (1) to gather empirical data about the altered state of 
consciousness experience with psychedelic drugs in a religious setting, and (2) to compare 
these data with the nine categories of a mystical mindbody state formulated from the work of 
Stace (1961) and others. The nine categories that Pahnke delineated were: (1) Unity, the 
hallmark of mystical consciousness, both internal and external unity; (2) Transcendence of 
Space and Time; (3) Deeply-Felt Positive Mood; (4) Sense of a Sacredness; (5) Objectivity 
and Reality, similar to James’ “noetic quality;” (6) Paradoxicality; (7) Alleged Ineffability; 

(8) Transiency, the duration of a mystical mindbody state is finite, lasting anywhere from a 
few seconds to a maximum of a few hours. This is the important difference between mystical 
states and psychosis; and (9) Positive Changes in Attitude and/or Behavior. 
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The volunteer subjects were 20 volunteer, middle-class, Christian theological students who 
were screened extensively. Half of the subjects received 30 mg of psilocybin before the Good 
Friday service began, the other half received a placebo. All the subjects and group leaders 
were in a lounge in a chapel with a loud speaker that piped in the Good Friday service which 
consisted of prayers, organ music, solos, and personal meditation which lasted for 2.5 hours. 
Pahnke designed the experiment to be meaningful and familiar to the participants. He tried to 
create an atmosphere similar to the atmosphere achieved by tribes who use natural 
psychedelic substances in religious ceremonies. 

Both shortly after the experiment and then 6 months later, the subjects were asked to write a 
description of their experience, answer a questionnaire, and participate in an interview. 
Statistical analysis of these data indicated that the psilocybin subjects had a significantly 
more intense experience than the controls in 8 of the 9 categories of the mystical typology in 
all methods of measurement. The only category which less clearly differentiated the two 
groups was Sense of Sacredness. 

Since the set and setting were the same in the experiment for both groups, the drug was 
concluded to be the facilitating factor in the difference between the psilocybin subjects and the 
controls. Eight of the 10 psilocybin subjects described the experienced as profoundly 
impacting them which caused them to contemplate the experience, rethink their life 
philosophies and values, and integrate what they learned. 

Doblin’s 25 year follow-up of the Good Friday Experiment. In his article, Doblin 
(1992) does a follow-up study with the original participants of Pahnke’s Good Friday 
Experiment in addition to a methodological critique. After a great deal of effort, Doblin was 
able to locate 16 of the original 20 subjects and to interview them along with administering 
the original 100-item questionnaire from the experiment 25 years previously. Nine from the 
control group were found and seven from the psilocybin group. Of the three absent from the 
psilocybin subjects, Doblin discovered that one was deceased, one was unable to be 
identified, and one refused to participate citing concerns over privacy. 

All psilocybin subjects participating in the long-term follow-up, but none of the 
controls, still considered their original experience to have had genuinely mystical 
elements and to have made a uniquely valuable contribution to their spiritual lives. 

The positive changes described by the psilocybin subjects at six months, which in 
some cases involved basic vocational and value choices and spiritual 
understandings, had persisted over time and in some cases had deepened (Doblin 
1992, p. 23) 

The most outstanding criticisms Doblin had for the experiment were that Pahnke (1) 
minimized the psychological struggle and difficulties that a number of the psilocybin subjects 
had in working through the negative material the psilocybin seemed to activate, and (2) 
omitted mentioning that one psilocybin subject was administered the tranquilizer thorazine to 
calm him down because of the fear reaction catalyzed by the psilocybin. Doblin believes that 
this is probably the subject that refused to be interviewed; and, although such an omission is 
unjustifiable in the reporting of scientific results, he speculates as to why these occurred, 
particularly noting the media hype around the topic of psychedelics at the time. Pahnke (1963) 
explains that this subject did not prepare seriously for the experiment, and he had an attitude 
that it was only a psychological experiment. At one point the subject described his fear 
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reactions as “a psychotic episode” but at the six-month follow-up reported that he felt that 
the persistent negative effects were only “slightly harmful” (p. 232). 

Despite the two criticisms mentioned above, Doblin concludes that “the original Good 
Friday Experiment is one of the preeminent psychedelic experiments in scientific literature” 
(p. 23). The results of which robustly support the hypothesis that psychedelic drugs can 
assist in facilitating mystical experiences in individuals with a religious psychological set in a 
religious setting. We echo Doblin’s call to replicate this study under a variety of sets and 
settings in' Part 3 of this paper. 

Therapeutic use of DPT with cancer patients. Richards (1975) and Richards et al. 
(1977) modified Pahnke’s original categories of mystical or peak experience from nine to six: 

(1) Unity, both external and internal; (2) Transcendence of Time and Space; (3) Objectivity 
and Reality; (4) Deeply-Felt Positive Mood; (5) Sense of a Sacredness; (6) Paradoxicality 
and Ineffability. Transiency, since it occurs in many mindbody states, was eliminated along 
with assessing the long term positive effects of the experience. Paradoxicality and Alleged 
Ineffability were combined into one category and are considered as a single unit. 

Richards et al. (1977) explored what the contribution of peak experiences (using 
Pahnke’s criterion as modified above) might be for short-term therapy with cancer patients. 
DPT, a short-acting psychedelic drug, was used and administered only once with each of 34 
subjects. There were three phases of the study: (Phase I) psychotherapy for 3 or 4 weeks 
with the subject to develop rapport, to address relevant issues and to prepare for the DPT 
session; (Phase II) consisted of the DPT-assisted therapy session which began and ended 
with the family therapy; (Phase III) “began on the day immediately following the DPT- 
assisted therapy session and focused on the process of integrating new insights into the 
fabric of every day existence” (p. 3). This phase lasted three weeks involving several more 
hours of therapy. 

Fifteen of the subjects were found to have had peak experiences while the other 19 did 
not. Richards et al. (1977) found that the peakers had significantly higher scores on all six 
categories of peak experience as compared with the nonpeakers. “Those who had peak 
experiences impressed the therapists as being most free of psychological distress at the 
termination of therapy” (p. 8). Specifically, the peakers showed significant gains in two 
scales on the Personal Orientation Inventory, “Capacity for Intimate Contact” and 
“Existentiality” in comparison to the nonpeakers. Also see Richards’ (1975) dissertation 
which involved research with cancer patients and their families and Grof and Halifax’s (1977) 
book on psychedelic-assisted psychotherapy with the terminally ill, The Human Encounter 
with Death. 

Psychedelic exploration and mystical mindbody states. Grof, a psychiatrist, studied 
the effects of psychedelics, particularly LSD, on patients in a therapeutic settings (1975, 

1985, 1992). His research, spanning four decades, started in Czechoslovakia and then moved 
to the United States. From information from over five thousand of sessions with his and 
colleagues patients, he was able to chart a map of the human unconscious. He discovered 
that the human unconscious consists of three realms: (1) the biographical or psychodynamic; 

(2) perinatal or Rankian; and (3) the transpersonal. Grof believes that if a client is given a 
chance to work through her psychodynamic material that eventually she will come to the 
transpersonal realm and have transpersonal experiences not dissimilar to peak or mystical 
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The population with which this paper is particularly concerned is the 42 research 
participants who reported that they currently engage in the spiritual use of drugs 
(entheogens). These 42 respondents consist of 31 of 504 (6%) university students and 11 
(79%) of the 14 conference participants. Comparisons will be made between the 42 entheogen 
users and the remaining 476 who do not. 

Instrument. Hood’s M Scale attempts to assess eight of the nine characteristics 
delineated by Stace: 1) ego quality, 2) unifying quality, 3) inner subjective quality, 4) 
temporal/spatial quality, 5) noetic quality, 6) ineffability, 7) positive affect, and 8) religious 
quality; he doesn’t assess paradoxicality. There are 32 items on the scale, four items for each 
of the eight qualities. Two of which are stated positively and the other two negatively. See 
Table 2 for the operational definitions and scale items. 



Insert Table 2 About Here 



Procedures. The M Scale and a questionnaire containing demographic and 
spiritual/religious questions regarding belief, religious affiliation, spiritual practices, and drug 
use were administered over a two year period, 1993 to 1995. The data gathered from the M 
Scale was scored according to Hood’s (1975) instructions, and a total was obtained for each 
respondent (negative items are reversed scored). The lowest score possible is 32 and the 
highest is 160. Respondents marked a five-point Likert scale (1 = definitely not true, 2 = 
probably not true, 3 = ?, 4 = probably true, 5 = definitely true) as to how much the item’s 
description applied to their own experience. 

M Scale forms were considered incomplete if 25% (8+) or more of the 32 items were left 
blank and/or had a question mark (?) for a response. Although a “?” was a legitimate 
answer, we believe that a respondent must have been unclear/unsure regarding the scale, 
perhaps the item(s) and its/their phraseology and/or her own experience, leave 25% without a 
more specific response. This definition of incomplete forms eliminated 49 university student 
respondents from the sample. 

Results. This section will present only some of the results regarding entheogen users, 
for a more full treatment of the data consult Hruby (1996). All analyses were performed using 
SPSS-X version 4. 

Table 3 is a breakdown of the demographic and religious/spiritual items, providing the 
number and percent of the respondents by their spiritual use of drugs (entheogen users v 
nonusers). It also gives the results of the Pearson chi-square tests of independence 
supplying the means and standard deviations where applicable. The 2 (users v. nonusers) x 2 
(female v. male) chi-square analysis for Sex was significant, x 2 (1, N = 518) = 37.70, p < 
.000; more males and fewer females were entheogen users than expected. For the variable 
Age, too many of the cells had an expected frequency less than 5 so a chi-square was unable 
to be performed. 
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mindbody states. 

Tart’s (1969) classic, Altered States of Consciousness: A Book of Readings, is one of 
the first books that helped focus the scientific community on alternate mindbody states. His 
(1971) subsequent scientific study of the psychological and subjective experiences of 
experienced marijuana users while under the drug’s influence provided a unique view of the 
effects of the mild psychedelic marijuana. The extensive questionnaire devised for the study 
was completed by young California college students (N = 150). Chapter 19, Spiritual 
Experiences, gives data regarding the religiously and spiritually oriented questions. To one of 
these questions, “1 have spiritual experiences, discrete experiences which have had a 
powerful, long-term religious effect on me, while stoned ” 25 percent of the anonymous 
respondents reported a positive response. 

Although not all users who had had spiritual experiences while intoxicated felt 
this had made getting intoxicated an act of religious significance for them, 22 percent 
of the users did : “ Getting stoned has acquired a religious significance for me." 

Another 4 percent indicated LSD use, rather than marijuana, had acquired religious 
significance, (p. 218) 

Current Research Study 

Some studies of spiritual, transcendent, and/or mystical experiences specifically avoid 
drug-induced experiences (Campbell, 1983), others accept drug experiences as a possible 
antecedent (Greeley, 1974; Maslow, 1968), still some studies compare drug experiences with 
non-drug experiences (Pahnke, 1969), while others only use drug-induced experiences 
(Masters & Houston, 1966; Richards, 1975; Richards et al., 1977; Tart, 1971). As 
researchers, instead of avoiding mystical experiences which have been potentially triggered 
by psychedelics, we have chosen to focus on such experiences by exploring the varieties of 
mystical experience of those who have used drugs spiritually using demographic information 
and the scores on the Mysticism Scale. 

Subjects. The results reported in this paper are part of a larger study that explores the 
prevalence and varieties of mystical experience among both undergraduate and graduate 
students (504, 97%) at a large midwestem university, Northern Illinois University (Hruby, 
1996), and the participants (14, 3%) at a small entheogenically oriented conference held in 
Menlo Park, California. The majority of the university student respondents were enrolled in 
courses offered through the somewhat conservative College of Education (472, 94%) and the 
remaining students were enrolled in several art courses (32, 6%). The breakdown by sex of 
the total 518 respondents was female (372, 72%) and male (146, 28%). The majority (436, 
84%) were traditionally aged students, under the age of 25. 

Students (57, 11%) enrolled in two educational psychology special topics courses, 
Psychedelic Mindview and Drug Legalization Research, were intentionally surveyed to 
increase the number of respondents who had used psychedelic drugs. These specific courses, 
offered over the past 17 years by Tom Roberts, typically have attracted students who have 
had intense psychedelic experiences, or have had friends who have, and are desirous of more 
concrete and specific information about them. At least one lecture and discussion on 
mysticism were part of these courses along with a meditation exercise. Readings and class 
discussions dealt with altered mindbody states. 
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The 2 (users v. nonusers) x 3 (Agnostic/ Atheist v. Traditional v. Nontraditional) chi- 
square for Religious Affiliation was significant, y} (2, N = 518) = 24.88, p < .000. The 
Traditional religions category consisted of respondents who marked that they were Catholic, 
Jewish, or Protestant. The Nontraditionals were respondents who reported that they were 
Other, had No Affiliation, or were Muslims (3 users and 2 nonusers). More respondents who 
were Nontraditionals and fewer respondents of Traditional religious affiliation were 
entheogen users. The Religious/Spiritual Orientation item (“ Indicate your religious/spiritual 
orientation on the following continuum )” 2 (users v. nonusers) x 5 (1 = Conservative to 5 = 
Liberal) chi-square analysis was significant, y} (4, N = 514) = 74.17, p < .000. Entheogen 
users reported themselves to be more liberal in their religious/spiritual orientation than the 
nonusers. In fact, not one of the entheogen users considered themselves more conservative 
than mainstream. The 2 (users v. nonusers) x 4 (1 = Unmeaningful to 4 = Usually very 
meaningful) chi-square test for Meaningfulness of Religious/Spiritual Practice (“How 
meaningful is the usual practice of your religious/spiritual life to you?”) was not significant, 
although many more entheogen users (17, 41%) found their religious/spiritual life to be 
Usually Very Meaningful than the nonusers (119, 25%). 

The total mysticism score was used as the dependent variable in a one-way analysis of 
variance which compared the independent variable of using drugs spiritually (users v. 
nonusers). The higher the mysticism score the more likely that mystical phenomena were 
experienced (Hood, 1975). The mysticism scores were significantly different by spiritual drug 
use F(l, 518) = 85.58, p < .000. The entheogen users (n = 42) had a mean of 142, a median of 
150, and a SD of 18; the range was 81 to 159. In contrast, the nonusers (n = 476) had a mean 
of 101, a median of 103, and a SD of 28; the scores ranged from 32 to 160. 

The respondents answered dichotomously, yes or no, as to whether they currently 
engaged in a list of ten spiritual activities: Prayer, Meditation, Yoga/Aikido, Special Postures, 
Breath Control, Fasting, Attending Services, Read Spiritual Writings, Attend Study Groups, 
and Other. A series of 2 (users v. nonusers) x 2 (yes v. no) chi-square tests were performed, 
one on each of the ten spiritual activities. Fasting and Attend Study Groups were the only 
two activities that indicated no difference between the observed and expected frequencies of 
the two groups. 

The chi-square tests for the remaining eight spiritual activities were significant indicating 
that there was a relationship between the use of entheogens and each spiritual practice: 
Prayer % 2 (1. N = 518) = 22.18, p < .000; Meditation y 2 (1, N = 518) = 53.42, p < .000; 
Yoga/Aikido y 2 (1, N = 518) = 42.41, p < .000; Special Postures y 2 (1, N = 518) = 60.15, p < 
.000; Breath Control y 2 (1, N = 518) = 36.18, p < .000; Attending Services y 2 (1. N = 518) = 
19.59, p < .000; Read Spiritual Writings x 2 (l,N = 518) = 21.81, p < .000; and Other y 2 (1, N 
= 513) = 42.35, p < .000. Of these eight spiritual activities only two, Prayer and Attending 
Services, indicated that the entheogen users had fewer expected in the “yes” category and 
the nonusers had more than expected. In other words, the entheogen users engaged in 
Meditation, Yoga/Aikido, Special Postures, Breath Control, Read Spiritual Writings, and 
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Other activities significantly more than the nonusers but in two of the spiritual activities, 
Prayer and Attending Services, the reverse was true. 

The phi coefficient r^ was calculated for each of the 2 x 2 chi-squares for the spiritual 
practice items above. The phi coefficient is a measure of relationship between the two 
variables, use of entheogens and each spiritual practice. It is interpreted exactly like a 
Pearson’s product-moment correlation coefficient, that is, the closer to 1, the stronger the 
correlation. Although the phi coefficients were all significant (p < .000), the strength of the 
relationship only ranged from very low to low: Attending Services r^ = .194, Prayer r<j, = .207, 
Read Spiritual Writings r^ = .205, Breath Control r^ = .264, Yoga/ Aikido r^ = .286, Other r^ = 
.287, Meditation r^ = .321, and Special Postures r^ = .341. 

Significance of the study. Using an instrument such as the M Scale can aid in 
understanding the prevalence and varieties of the mystical experience. As was obvious in the 
theoretical and conceptual research section, there is no one definition for what a mystical or 
primary religious experience is exactly. In fact, many researchers and scholars regard 
mystical experiences on a continuum (James, 1982; Maslow, 1964; Pahnke, 1963, 1969; 

Stace, 1961; Steindl-Rast, in press). The M Scale attempts to assess, by self-report, the 
phenomena that are at the core of mystical experience. 

In his research, Pahnke (1963, 1969) set the criterion for determining whether subjects 
had a mystical experience if they scored 60 percent or more on the questionnaire created to 
assess the categories of mystical phenomena. Richards et al. (1977) used a modified version 
of Pahnke’ s original questionnaire to assess six categories of mystical phenomena (as 
discussed above) implementing the same 60 percent criterion. This questionnaire is known as 
the Psychedelic Experience Questionnaire (PEQ). 

Applying this criterion for determining whether a respondents in the current study had a 
mystical experience or not, 39 (93%) of the entheogen users had a mystical experience (score 
greater 107); whereas only 209 (44%) of the nonusers could be said to have had a mystical 
experience. Still, 44 percent for the nonusers, although not a majority, indicates a rather 
common experience or set of experiences. Research such as this may develop a clearer 
perception of the “normalness” of such experiences so that a climate of greater openness 
may be promoted in considering their benefits. 

Indeed, the results of our research study indicate that this select group of entheogen 
users had significantly higher mysticism scores than the nonusers, they had a more liberal 
spiritual/religious orientation, the majority were male, and did have traditional religious 
affiliations (Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant). The entheogen users engaged in Meditation, 
Yoga/ Aikido, Special Postures, Breath Control, Read Spiritual Writings, and Other activities 
significantly more than the nonusers. Examining the relationship between the varieties of 
mystical experience and various spiritual practices or psychotechnologies, in particular the 
use of entheogens, may increase knowledge and acceptance of such practices. It may also 
serve to encourage a more accepting attitude regarding mystical and primary religious 
experiences themselves thereby further strengthening the paradigm shift in Western culture 
from a material worldview to a more transpersonal worldview. 
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Part 3 — Toward An Entheogenic Research Agenda 

Part 2 illustrated how current research into religious topics is energized from an 
entheogenic perspective. We illustrated entheogenic approaches to: 

® theoretical and conceptual research-\he invention, refining, and application of concepts, 
and building typologies while exploring the connection of humanity’s spiritual aspect with 
mystical or primary religious mindbody states; 

0 empirical research - presenting past research with psychoactive substances for 

entheogenic or therapeutic purposes and bridging these to the current study; 

0 current research - looking at relationships among mystical experiences, demographic 
factors, entheogen use, and other spiritual practices using Hood's Mysticism Scale. 

Going beyond conceptual, descriptive and correlational studies, we’d like to point out 
some entheogenic leads that deserve additional research. These leads have been organized 
under six research topics: the nature of the human mind, pastoral counseling, experimental 
mysticism, the dispute over the authenticity of drug-assisted primary religious experience, 
entheogenic origins of religion, and policy issues. Together these call for a new direction in 
research, particularly entheogenic research. 

Entheogenic research done to date revolves around several thematic questions. More 
often than not, these questions are implicit rather than explicit: (1) what are the relationships 
among entheogens, mystical experiences, and religion?, (2) does the human mind include a 
spiritual part? 

Nature of the Human Mind 

Considering entheogens as magnifiers of psychological processes, what do we learn about 
our minds, specifically about our minds' spiritual aspects? Is there a natural motivation for 
self-transcendence? Assagioli (1965), Jung (1968), Maslow (1968), and others cited in the 
introduction of this paper are among the psychologists who answer “yes” to an inherent 
spiritual aspect of humanity. Perhaps Grof (1968) expresses the innate spirituality of our 
minds most strongly: 

The observations from psychedelic therapy and other forms of deep experiential work 
fully confirm the views of [Assagioli, Jung and Maslow] and suggest an even more 
radical reformulation of the relationship between the human personality and spirituality. 
According to the new data, spirituality is an intrinsic property of the psyche that emerges 
quite spontaneously when the process of self-exploration reaches sufficient depth. Direct 
experiential confrontation with the perinatal and transpersonal levels of the 
unconsciousness is always associated with a spontaneous awakening of spirituality that 
is quite independent of the individual’s childhood experiences, religious programming, 
church affiliation, and even cultural and racial background. The individual who connects 
with these levels of his or her psyche automatically develops a new world view within 
which spirituality represents a natural, essential, and absolutely vital element of 
existence. In my experience, a transformation of this kind has occurred without exception 
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in a wide range of individuals, including stubborn atheists, skeptics, cynics, marxist 
philosophers, and positivistically oriented scientists, (p. 368) 

Working from the assumption that we have a spiritual aspect, however it may be 
conceived, transpersonal psychologists provide a psychology that supports research on 
religion and religious education (Tart, 1975; Journal of Transpersonal Psychology, 1969+). 
Entheogens are especially important to transpersonal psychologists, not only because they 
sometimes stimulate transpersonal experiences, but also because they can provide a 
research variable or treatment. We now have ways to explore transcendence experimentally. 

Our view of the human mind is at stake here-more exactly our view of our minds' 
spiritual aspects. For if we have a natural motivation to transcend ego-centered awareness 
(Walsh & Vaughan, 1993), then exploring and developing other mindbody states contributes 
to this goal because the broader desire to explore mindbody states may be one manifestation 
of the more specific spiritual quest to explore ego-transcendent states. 

Research proposal. We propose that researchers on religion, education, and 
transpersonal psychology become more informed of each other's work, cooperate on research 
projects, examine transpersonal models, and use them in secular and religious education. If 
our minds do contain a spiritual element, then the fullest education would have to include its 
development, and entheogens are one way to venture into this terrain. We are not 
recommending entheogens for children, but if and when entheogens become legal, graduate 
students who are entering these fields and have been carefully screened and prepared would 
no doubt learn from a guided entheogenic session. Then their own experiences would inform 
their research. In a broader multistate framework, since we are capable of producing and 
using many mindbody states, educational goals and practices would have to recognize this 
capacity too (Roberts, 1989; Roberts & Hruby, 1996). 

Pastoral Counseling 

Can entheogenic experiences and an entheogenic model of our minds help in pastoral 
counseling? The Grof quotation above indicates that entheogens can be useful in existential 
crises and helping people find meaning in their lives. If our culture and our churches were able 
to provide healthy ways of facing these crises and exploring transcendent mindbody states, 
we might not rely so heavily on unhealthy ways. Some alcohol and drug abuse may be seen in 
this light, probably not all. 

For example, it is well-known that Bill Wilson, founder of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
thought that we are all “thirsting for spiritual knowledge,” and he found that substituting a 
spiritual viewpoint often worked for alcoholics (Alcoholics Anonymous, 1984). It is less well- 
known that Bill took LSD under the guidance of philosopher Gerald Heard and spoke very 
positively about his session and LSD’s potential for alcoholics (Alcoholics Anonymous, 1984, 
Chapter 23). In the following quotation, note the sequence of entheogen, ego transcendence, 
religious element, and improved life (Alcoholics Anonymous, 1984): 

Bill was enthusiastic about his experience; he felt it helped him eliminate many 
barriers erected by the self, or ego, that stand in the way of one’s direct experience 
of the cosmos and of God. He thought he might have found something that could 
make a big difference to the lives of many people who still suffered, (p. 371) 
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A second promising use of entheogens in pastoral counseling is with dying patients. A 
major part of the difficulty of facing death is the fear of letting go of the ego. Entheogens can 
give one a practice session; clients learn this fear is unfounded and that ego transcendence 
can be spiritually enlightening and emotionally positive. Several studies of entheogens point 
to their possible use as adjuncts in psychotherapy with the dying (Grof & Halifax, 1977; 
Pahnke, 1969a; Richards, et al 1972; Richards, 1975). In overlapping studies, these 
researchers found four common benefits of entheogenic counseling with dying patients; 
decreased general anxiety, decreased specific anxiety about death, decreased desire for pain 
killers, and increased communication with family and friends. The last seems especially 
important. At a time when a dying person most needs the support of loved ones, mutual 
denial often builds a wall. The patient knows he or she is dying, but wants to spare the family 
stress, and the family knows the patient is dying, but maintains a brave face in hopes of not 
discouraging the dying person. 

Far from being odd or destructive, exploring transpersonal mindbody states serves ego 
transcendence. As mentioned in Part 1, mindbody exploration also expands psychology to 
include all human behavior and experience, not just that of our ordinary state (Tart, 1968, 
1975). As mentioned in Part 2, the personal and social benefits of getting in touch with the 
Spirit within can be considerable (Hruby, 1996; Lukoff & Lu, 1988; Nobel, 1987; Pahnke, 

1963; Richards, 1975). 

Research proposal. The use of entheogens in the mental health professions is 
multifold. They can be helpful with specific problems such as alcoholism and facing death. 

They give a fuller map of the human mind including birth memories and transpersonal 
experiences, which are often helpful in understanding spiritual crises. Grof’s map of the 
human mind describes levels where religious imagery, archetypes, mythology, symbols and 
religious experiences occur (Grof, 1975, 1980). In addition to being useful for alcoholism, 
death counseling, and existential issues, entheogens provide a wider theory of human nature 
which includes spirituality. Separate from entheogenic experiences, these models should help 
pastoral and secular counselors understand and work with clients. If and when they become 
legally available, we recommend entheogenic training for carefully selected religious 
professionals. Additionally, we think transpersonal views would be valuable in psychology of 
religion classes. Answering how best to include these in professional curricula, and what are 
the results of doing so are questions that need research too. 

Experimental Mysticism 

Using entheogens, is it now possible to give people mystical experiences? If so, what are 
the outcomes? If you are familiar with entheogenology, you may have noticed that we've 
appropriated the title “Experimental Mysticism” from the best instance of experimental 
entheogenic research done to date (Pahnke, 1963; Pahnke & Richards, 1966). Using a double- 
blind experimental protocol in the “Good Friday Experiment,” Pahnke (1963) examined 
psilocybin-induced religious experiences with twenty divinity students during a Good Friday 
service. In part 2 we mentioned some of the experimental research that has been done. 

A standard argument against entheogen-derived primary religious experiences is that 
they may provide temporary feelings and thoughts, but have no staying power; however, in 
his 25-year follow-up of Pahnke's Good Friday Experiment, Doblin (1991) found the opposite 
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to be true. The original differences between the psilocybin treatment group and the placebo 
group increased over time, suggesting that the experience had a long-term effect on the 
behavior and/or cognitions of the treatment group, possibly restructuring their beliefs, 
feelings, and worldview. 

Research proposal. The Good Friday Experiment needs to be replicated with diverse 
botanical and chemical entheogens, various sets and settings, and subjects with a multiplicity 
of personality types, religious affiliations and beliefs, and demographic factors. Among other 
things, researchers should compare the phenomenology of entheogen-stimulated primary 
religious experience with similar experiences of other origins. Entheogenically oriented and 
other oriented primary religious experience should also be compared by the interaction of 
personality types, religious beliefs, etc. More precise descriptions of these experiences will 
provide empirical evidence so that further discussions can be informed scientifically and 
theologically. This research would inform the authenticity question also. (See below). 

Because this type of religious exploration is censored by the federal government, we 
hope it's clear we are anticipating the lifting of bans on this mode of the religious quest. If the 
research cannot be performed here, perhaps it can be facilitated in a foreign country. 

Authenticity 

Are chemically and/or botanically derived mystical experiences genuine, religiously 
legitimate? On one side, scholar R. C. Zaehner (1974) claims that while drugs can produce a 
sense of the holy and a form of nature mysticism, they cannot result in the exclusive love of a 
personal God. However, other scholars and theologians do not fully share Zaehner's position 
(Clark, 1969; Cox, 1977; Eliade, 1987; Ellwood, 1994; Fox, 1976; Greeley, 1974; Smart, 1984; 
Smith, 1977; Toolan, 1987; Wulff, 1991). From their own experiences and based on the 
reports of others, hundreds of investigators (Roberts & Hruby, 1995) claim that under the 
right set and setting entheogens can produce genuine religious experience or ones which 
closely resemble non-entheogen experiences. 

An outstanding expert on mysticism who considers entheogen-based mysticism 
authentic is W. T. Stace, whose work on mysticism (1961) formed the foundation for Hood's 
M Scale and the instrument that Pahnke used in the Good Friday Experiment. When Stace 
was asked whether the drug experience is similar to the mystical experience, reports Huston 
Smith (1964, pp. 523-524), Stace answered, “It's not a matter of its being similar to mystical 
experience; it is mystical experience.” 

It's perfectly possible to recognize entheogenic experiences as beneficial without having 
to give them the status of authentic or unauthentic. We should not let the possibly fruitless 
authentic/fake debate keep us from using substances which have good effects. To be 
pragmatic, the results count, not the name we use. 

Research proposal. Adequately describing the similarities and differences between 
authentic and unauthentic mystical experiences would be another benefit from replicating the 
Good Friday Experiment. 

From an educational perspective, the authenticity question takes on a different 
perspective, especially when it comes to adult religious education, the preparation of clergy, 
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and their in-service education. Even if one takes the position that entheogens are not genuine 
triggers, they can still provide worthwhile knowledge. One can learn a great deal from a good 
approximation, from simulations. Just as kindergartners learn where to walk safely and to 
cross at crosswalks by following tape on a classroom floor, students of religion may learn a 
great deal from simulated primary religious experience. Their teachers can instruct them in 
how entheogenic experiences resemble authentic ones and how they differ. Accurately 
describing the similarities and differences is an area where research needs to be done. 

If one agrees with Stace that entheogen-based mystical experiences are legitimate, 
clergy and educators have a marvelous new opportunity to teach informed adults about 
primary religious experience, not just with words but with firsthand, direct experience. A 
religious education which does not provide them to capable adults is impeding the spiritual 
quest. 

Origins of Religion 

What influence, if any, did psychoactive substances have on the origins and development 
of religion? Eliade (1987), Wasson (1968), Wasson et al (1978), and others speculate that 
encounters with psychoactive plants were an origin of religions throughout the world. Hinting 
at a research agenda, Barnard (1963) challenges researchers, “I am willing to prophesy that 
fifty theo-botanists working for fifty years would make the current theories concerning the 
origins of much mythology and theology as out-of-date as pre-Copemican astronomy” (p. 

586). She and her opinion are in good company. In addition to the clergy and theologians 
mentioned above, mythologist Joseph Campbell recognized scholarly research on entheogens 
as making significant contributions to understanding religious symbols and mythology (1982, 
1988). 

Relying on his own entheogenic experience (reported in Leary, 1968) and on his 
familiarity with subsequent research, philosopher Huston Smith addressed the issue in 1964 
with a key article “Do Drugs Have Religious Import?”. To which he answered a qualified 
“yes.” In 1977 he cautioned: 

For though the experiences may be veridical in ways, the goal, it cannot be stressed too 
often, is not religious experiences; it is the religious life. With respect to the latter, 
psychedelic “theophanies” can abort a quest as readily as, perhaps more readily than, 
they can further it. (p. 155) 

Since then he has maintained his opinion on the usefulness of entheogens (1988). Used 
correctly, they can be beneficial adjuncts to spiritual development, but they are not a path by 
themselves. 

Research Proposal. To investigate Barnard's challenge and Wasson's claim, perhaps 
religious researchers will one day be able to use entheogens as research instruments, 
pending the end of censorship of this research method. Perhaps a day will come when courses 
in mysticism in seminaries and philosophy departments of universities will have laboratory 
sections in which their students can use entheogens as religious instructional technologies. 
Of course, the lab should be voluntary, and students should be screened physically and 
mentally beforehand, prepared thoroughly, and guided through the process. Until entheogenic 
research is re-legalized, professors can familiarize their students with the writings on 
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mysticism, especially those having to do with entheogens. No doubt Wasson's, Bernard's, 
and similar writings would provoke active classroom discussions. 

Why are these experiences profoundly life-changing for some people and not for others? 
Are there ways of increasing the likelihood of desirable outcomes and decreasing undesirable 
ones? How would one go about studying these questions? These and similar questions await 
researchers' attention. 

The professional education of clergy, theologians, church historians, and allied 
researchers should include a familiarity with existing entheogenic research and the skills of 
designing research which, hopefully, some day will use entheogens. Who has the right to 
make these decisions? The control over religious research by governmental agencies and 
conflicts about religious freedom brings us to a nest of issues which demands attention: policy 
issues. 

Policy Issues: Religious Freedom 

What role, if any, should entheogens play in contemporary American religious education, 
practice, and research? What regulation, if any, is appropriate? The following questions and 
topics need to be examined: To what extent would Americans like to include entheogens as 
part of their religious practices? Surveys are needed. With immigration from countries in 
South America and Asia where entheogens are an established part of religious practices, 
what policies should American law and religions adopt? Does the movement toward 
“diversity” include religious diversity, and does freedom of religion include the right to 
entheogenic sacraments? If a new church wanted to use entheogenic botanicals and 
chemicals, would governmental policy toward it be different from policy toward an established 
church? If a seminary wanted to include entheogens in the education of its seminarians or for 
spiritual renewal of clergy, what church-state issues would arise? Informed answers to these 
questions require policy research. 

Summary Recommendations 

We recommend that researchers on religion and religious education, churches, religious 
orders and groups, ecumenical associations, seminaries and other professional educational 
institutions, and nonreligious groups whose interests include education, law and religion: 

1. promote scholarly discussion and scientific investigation of entheogens; 

2. produce empirical evidence about entheogens and scholarly opinions on them; 

3. study drug policy and religious activities as they relate to entheogens; 

4. make recommendations to the public and to law-making bodies on issues of religious 
freedom; 

5. after legalization, include entheogens as religious instructional technologies, as 
options for professional and lay spiritual education; 

6. consider entheogens as adjuncts in pastoral counseling, notably in hospice situations; 

7. support religious groups which use entheogens or wish to do so with care, in a 
manner consistent with public safety, and within the law. 

We further recommend that religious organizations inform their members about these issues 
and encourage their open discussion. 
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Table 1 



Common Characteristics of Extroveritive and Introvertive Mystical Experiences (Stace. 1961. 
p. 131) 



Common Characteristics of Extrovertive | : 


Common Characteristics of Introvertive 

Experiences . v || WSiM li|| | . f 


1. The Unifying Vision-all things are One 


1. The Unitary Consciousness; the One, 
the Void; pure consciousness 


2. The more concrete apprehension of the 
One as an inner subjectivity, or life, in 
all things 


2. Nonspatial, nontemporal 


3. Sense of objectivity or reality 


3. Sense of objectivity or reality 


4. Blessedness, peace, etc. 


4. Blessedness, peace, etc. 


5. Feeling of the holy, sacred, or divine 


5. Feeling of the holy, sacred, or divine 


6. Paradoxicality 
61 — 


6. Paradoxicality 


1 7. Alleged by mystics to be ineffable 


7. Alleged by mystics to be ineffable 
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Table 2 

Mysticism Scale, Research Form D (Items are lis ted under each criterion from which they 
were operationalized and numbered according to actual scale position) (Hood. 1975. pp. 31- 
22 ) 

EGO QUALITY : Refers to the experience of a loss of sense of self while consciousness is 
nevertheless maintained. The loss of self is commonly experienced as an absorption into 
something greater than the mere empirical ego. 

3. I have had an experience in which something greater than myself seemed to absorb me. 

4. I have had an experience in which everything seemed to disappear from my mind until I 
was conscious only of a void. 

6. I have NEVER had an experience in which I felt myself to be absorbed as one with all 
things. 

24. I have NEVER had an experience in which my own self seemed to merge into something 
greater. 

UNIFYING QUALITY: Refers to the experience of the multiplicity of objects of perception 
as nevertheless united. Everything is in fact perceived as "One." 

12. I have had an experience in which I realized the oneness of myself with all things. 

19. I have had an experience in which I felt everything in the world to be part of the same 
whole. 

28. I have NEVER had an experience in which I became aware of a unity to all things. 

30. I have NEVER had an experience in which all things seemed to be unified into a single 

whole. 

INNER SUBJECTIVE QUALITY: Refers to the perception of an inner subjectivity to 
all things, even those usually experienced in purely material forms. 

8. I have NEVER had an experience in which I felt as if all things were alive. 

10. I have NEVER had an experience in which all things seemed to be aware. 

29; I have had an experience in which all things seemed to be conscious. 

31. I have had an experience in which I felt nothing is ever really dead. 

TEMPORAL/SPATIAL QUALITY: Refers to the temporal and spatial parameters of the 
experience. Essentially both time and space are modified with the extreme being one of an 
experience that is both "timeless" and "spaceless." 

1. I have had an experience which was both timeless and spaceless. 

11. I have had an experience in which I had no sense of time or space. 

15. I have NEVER had an experience in which time and space were non-existent. 

27. I have NEVER had an experience in which time, place, and distance were meaningless. 
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NOETIC QUALITY : Refers to the experience as a source of valid knowledge. Emphasis is 
on a nonrational, intuitive, insightful experience that is nevertheless recognized as not merely 
subjective. 

13. I have had an experience in which a new view of reality was revealed to me. 

16. I have NEVER experienced anything that I could call ultimate reality. 

17. I have had an experience in which ultimate reality was revealed to me. 

26. I have NEVER had an experience in which deeper aspects of reality were revealed to 
me. 

INEFFABILITY : Refers to the impossibility of expressing the experience in conventional 
language. The experience simply cannot be put into words due to the nature of the experience 
itself and not to the linguistic capacity of the subject. 

2. I have NEVER had an experience which was incapable of being expressed in words. 

21. I have NEVER had an experience which I was unable to express adequately through 
language. 

23. I have had an experience that is impossible to communicate. 

32. I have had an experience that cannot be expressed in words. 

POSITIVE AFFECT: Refers to the positive affective quality of the experience. Typically the 
experience is of joy or blissful happiness. 

5. I have experienced profound joy. 

7. I have NEVER experienced a perfectly peaceful state. 

18. I have had an experience in which I felt that all was perfection at that time. 

25. I have NEVER had an experience which left me with a feeling of wonder. 

RELIGIOUS QUALITY: Refers to the intrinsic sacredness of the experience. This includes 
feelings of mystery, awe, and reverence that may nevertheless be expressed independently of 
traditional religious language. 

9. I have NEVER had an experience which seemed holy to me. 

14. I have NEVER experienced anything to be divine. 

20. I have had an experience which I knew to be sacred. 

22. I have had an experience which left me with a feeling of awe. 
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Table 3 



rsumper ano rerceni or Kesponaen 
bv Users (n = 42) and Nonusers (r 


is m detected uemograpmc and Keiigious/Spintual Items 
i = 476) of Entheogens with Pearson Chi-sauare Results 


Variable, M (SD) 


Users 
n (%) 


NonUsers 
n (%) 


X 2 


P 


Sex 










37.7 


.000 


female 


13 


(31%) 


359 


(75%) 






male 


29 


(69%) 


117 


(25%) 






Age 












NA 


15-19 years 


3 


(7%) 


121 


(25%) 






20-24 years 


26 


(62%) 


286 


(60%) 






25-29 years 


4 


(10%) 


31 


(7%) 






30-34 years 


0 




9 


(2%) 






35+ years 


9 


(21%) 


29 


(6%) 






Religious Affiliation 










24.9 


.000 


Agnostic/Atheist 


4 


(10%) 


18 


(4%) 






Traditional 


12 


(28%) 


319 


(67%) 






Non-Traditional 


26 


(62%) 


139 


(29%) 






Religious/Spiritual 

Orientation 


4.57 


(.782) 


3.24 


(1.11) 


74.2 


.000 


(1) Conservative 


0 




36 


(8%) 






(2) 


0 




70 


(15%) 






(3) Mainstream 


5 


(12%) 


183 


(39%) 






(4) 


8 


(19%) 


111 


(23%) 






(5) Liberal 


29 


(69%) 


72 


(15%) 






Meaningfulness of 
Religious/Spiritual Practice 


3.22 


(.782) 


2.83 


(.891) 


7.3 


NS 


Unmeaningful 


1 


(2%) 


36 


(8%) 






Slightly meaningful 


6 


(14%) 


127 


(27%) 






Sometimes very meaningful 


18 


(43%) 


193 


(40%) 






Usually very meaningful 


17 


(41%) 


119 


(25%) 
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Huston Smith has been a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
technology and is professor 
emeritus of religion, Syracuse 
University. He is the author of 
The Religions of Man. For- 
gotten Truth: The Primordial 
Tradition , and Beyond Post- 
Modern Mind. 




deli' 1 ^ n Ca 'n * iave ^' afJse ^ s ' ncc I wrote my first and main essay on the psvehe- 
’ Do Drugs Have Religious Import?” Published as the psychedelic sixties 
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The human organism is interlaced 
with its world in innumerable ways it 
normally cannot sense. 



tional fields, body respiration, and the like: 
the list could be - multiplied until man’s skin 
began to seem more lik'e-'d thoroughfare than 
a bouridaiy.. Perhaps the deeper regions of’ the 
brain Which, evolved earlier - and are. more like 
those of the lower animals,. . . can sense this 
related ness better than can the cerebral cortex 
w h icii ■■■ now dominates our aware ness i If So, 
when, the' drugs rearrange the neurohumors 
that chemically. transmit impulses across syn- 
apses between neurons,, man’s, consciousness 
and Iris submerged, intuitive, le'cological 
awareness might for a spell become inter- 
laced. This is, of course, no more than a' hy- 
pothesis;' but how else are - we to Recount' f6r 
the extraordinary., incidence -.under the drugs 
of that kind . of in sight the. keynote/ of. which 
William J am esd escribed as “invariably a rec- 
onciliation M ?; “It is as- if the opposites of the 
world, whose contradictoriness amd ■'■conflict- 
make all our difficulties arid troubles, were 
melted .iiuo one and the same ''ge n us- but on e 
of the species , the noble r and be tte r V on e , is 
i t self the gen us, an d.so soaks up . arid abso rbs 
its opposites into itself. 

Split-brain' research now offers an alterna- 
tive, lateral or horizontal ITypotheris do this 
earlier, vertical one. The right, hemisphere, ' 
which until: the last d ec ad e ’ w as regard ed as a 
dark fconUrietit -it-’niot a u^le^-4pl^dage, is 
now seeri.to.be the seat of the mind’s integrat- . 
ing, synthesizing , capacities that '/balance the 
analytic,, linear workings of the left - hemi- 
sphere. The at-ohe-rnent syndrome James de- 
scribed, so \vell may result, in pajT froiri the 
drugs’ facilitating, a livelier.’ e^harigbvbet^'een 
the two hemispheres. 

The other matter that came my way in the 
seventies arrived in two stages. Already in the 
sixties, Prbfessor /Ra^oi^ 
tion" of Trahscultural Psychiatric:. St ud ies at 
McGill TJniversity: had argued that in fectious 
diseases ajyd other affhet ions such as v 'starva- 
tion and: exhaustion on long hunting expedi- . 
tioris ppobiably figured^iihore proriiinently than 
hallucinogenic plants in opening early man to 
the supernatural; jthese afflictions, too, affect 
brain chemistry in visionary directions and 
were probably encountered - more frequently. 9 
The bacteria ;^d-;dther ; riiicfeyc^gafi 
cause infectious: diseases are themselves plains 
and fungi or. closely akin to., these; moreover, it 



is they, not the fever their attacks provoke, that 
account for the visions, for (a) deliriums may 
precede temperature rise and. follow its return 
to, normal, (b) fevers experimentally produced 
without infectious organisms do not alter con- 
sciousness, and (c) some febrile illnesses occa- 
sion deliriums, whereas others do not.— small- 
pox, typhoid, and pneumonia fall into the first 
category; diphtheria, tetanus, and cholera into 
the second. 

This seemed to me to be an important point. 
Much attention was given in the sixties to the 
question of whether our regard.- for the disclo- 
sures of -religious experiences' should . be af- 
fected by the discovery, that pill-taking can 
trigger them, but that- discussion typically did 
not go on to ask whether t he srime considera- 
tions pertain when brain chemistry is involun- 
tarily altered by disease. I made this point in 
the. Salzburg Seminar on American Studies in 
the summer of 1972 where one of. the partici- 
pants was Hilary' Jenkins, a biographer of 
John Henry Newman, and together we con- 
cluded that the experiences of Cardinal New- 
man probably provide an important case in 
point. 10 In researching his book Newman's 
Mediterranean Voyage , M Professor Jenkins 
discovered that Newman’s decisive religious 
experience occurred in the course of a near- 
fatal .bout with a disease now judged to have 
been typhoid fever. The experience rooted out 
a crippling anxiety in which Newman had os- 
. ciliated between fear of failure on the one 
. hand and an ambitious but .daunting desire .to 
put himself forward on the other, it did so by 
convincing him that God really did have him 
under his care and had marked him for lead- 
ership. He emerged from the experience to be- 
come quickly and for the rest of his life a 
public figure and to write “Lead, Kindly' 
Light,” one of Christendom’s best-loved 
hymns. Recounting the experience; he wrote: 
“At one time 1 had a most consoling and 
overpowering thought of God’s electing love 
and seemed to feel I was His. But 1 believe all 
my feelings, painful and pleasant, were 
heightened somewhat by delirium, though 
they still are from God in the way of Provi- 
dence.” 

NOTES 
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Huston Smith, The Journal of Philosophy 61(18) 
October i; 1961. 

Huston Smith, Christianity and Crisis 27(11) June 
26, 1967. 

How different this is from. the context in which the 
psychedelics were usually jngested in the sixties, was 
brought home to me again' through an kneed ote 
Victor Turner presented to a meeting, of the Ameri- 
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can Academy for the Study of Religion. Describing 
the initiation of a woman into a peyote cult of Cen- 
tral Mexico, he noted that she was required to lake 
a long trek during which myths were unfolded at 
every state of the journey. When the first peyote 
button was spotted, it was speared as the budding 
horn o! a great deity; only then could the pilgrims 
pick and eat. When the woman started to describe 
her visions she was ordered to stop. “Don't reveal 
such secrets, “ she was told. The account appears in 
Barbara Myerhoff, Peyote Hunt , (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1974), pp. 39-44. 

4. R. Gordon Wasson, Soma. Divine Mushroom of 
Immortality (New York: Harcouri Brace & World 
1969). 

5. Huston Smith, Wasson’s Soma: A Review Article, 
Journal oj the American A cade my of Religion 40 
(4) December 1972. 

6. Huston Smith, forgot ten 7 ruth: The Primordial 
Tradition (New York: Harper & Row, 1976). 

7. “If I were ... a cat ... ! should belong to this 



world. I would be this world to which I am now op- 
posed by my whole consciousness. “ Albert Camus, 
The My: h of Sis i y >h us (New York: Vintage. 1 9 S s ) 
P- 38. 

S. See note l. p. 528. The quoted material is from Wil- 
liam Jatr.es. The ^'urienes of Religious Experience 
(New York: Modern Library. 1902). p. 379. 

9. D. H. Salman and R. H. Prince (eds.). Do Psyche- 
delics Have Religious Implications? (Montreal: Mc- 
Gill University, R. M Bucko Memorial Society. 
1967), pp. |-I2. 

10. Whether Black Llk does as well, we shall probably 
never know. His life-empowering vision occurred in 
the course of a near -fat a! illness, but its symptoms 
are not described in enough detail for us to know if 
the disease was one that affects brain functions in 
the way psychedelics do. Sec John Ncihardt, Pluck 
h/k Speaks (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 
1932). p. 48. 

11. Hilary Jenkins, Newman’s Mediterranean Vovage 
(Dublin: Irish University Press, 1974). 
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